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been indebted to these infants for a deeper sense of his responsibility in the world. For children have a mission to their parents long before the latter can give any instruction to them. The sense of having a young soul to defend and guide aright through the world is often the final touch of education which constrains the man to put away childish things; and we need not doubt that Oliver, the youthful father, began to have more anxious thoughts than ever about the world into which he had brought his children.
It was not a promising state of things. The saying of Solomon about ff an old and foolish king who will no more be admonished/'' must have had a special significance for the people of England in those days. Constrained by the failure of all arbitrary impositions to furnish him with sufficient means, James, after five years' interval, called a Parliament in 1621, The Commons protested against monopolies and consequent unnatural prices; against the despotic imposition of duties without their consent, a clear infraction of time-honoured charters; against favour to the Papists, which, it was declared by one member, had brought things to such a pass that " it would grow soon to an equal balance, which were the greater number, Papists or Protestants/' Above all, the House protested, in tones now rising to manly indignation and now passing into as manly a pathos, against the cowardly neglect of Protestant interests on the continent, and the unnatural abandonment of a daughter of England. {c It hath been the honour of England/'' exclaimed Sir Robert Phelips, " not to bear an ill word; and shall we now take such a blow as that which hath been given to the King of Bohemia, and our King's children, who, we may say, are relieved by the alms of others ? "
But King James preferred the way of match-making, and was very angry that petty knights and low-born burgesses, whose proper office was to fill his coffers, should presume to meddle with matters beyond their understanding. <c The far distance of our person/' he wrote from Newmarket, u hath emboldened some fiery and popular spirits in our House of Commons to debate and argue publicly* on matters far beyond their reach or capacity/' What follows may help us to understand the courage required to be a " popular " man in those days. Much complaint
* This is, of course, an exaggeration.     The debates were supposed to be secret; and it was an offence against the House to reveal them.ndignities we should require clear evidence before believing it; and such evidence has never been even alleged.
